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THE SK*-LAJRK AND WOOD-LARK. 



ORNITHOLOGY. 

ON TUT: IHl-TKRSVf SPECIES OF THE LARK. 

The term ornithology, is a compound of two Greek 
words j one of which signifies a bird, and the other a dis- 
c ttrse; hence it is employed as a scientific term for the 
history and description of birds in general. The word j 
alanda, is the latin term for lurk, and is applied to a genus | 
of birds of the order passcres, sparrows,) the characters I 
of which are; the beak is cylindrical, subulate, and straight I 
bending towards the point; the mandibles are of equal j 
size, and open inn; downwards to the base ; the tongue 
is divided, f bifid); and the hind claw is straight, 
and longer than the toe. There are in all thirty-three 
species; but we shall confine our description to a few of 
those best known in Great Britain and Ireland. 

I. Alanda Avails, or the sky-!ark, of which the specific 
characters are ; the two outermost feathers of its tail arc 
white lengthwise, externally, and the intermediate ones 
are ferruginous, (iron-coloured) on the inside; the length 
is about seven inches. The male of this species is browner 
than thei females and has a black collar round the neck, 
and more white on the tail ; the size is larger, with a 
bolder aspect; and the male exclusively possesses the 
faculty of singing. The female forms her nest on the 
ground, very smiply ; but seemingly with more attention 



o concealment than structure. 
Vol. II, So. '20 



b'ie lavs four or five 



greyish eggs with brown spot*, and the period of inurba- 
tion is about fifteen days. The young may, for pets, be 
taken out of the nest when a fortnight old, and they are so 
hardy, that they may be easily brought up. Some natu- 
ralists say, that she hatches three times a year; but this 
must depend on the nature of the climate, and the tem- 
perature of the season She is very careful of her young, 
yet she does not generally cover them with her wings, af- 
ter they leave the nest, like the partridge; but she sup- 
plies their wants, directs their motions, and guards them 
from danger by every means in her power. The common 
food of the young sky-larks is worms, caterpillars, 
aunts' eggs, and even grass-hoppers : and in maturity, 
they live chiefly on seeds, herbage, and all vegetable sub- 
stances. Those birds, it is said, that are destined for 
singing, should be caught in October, or November; and 
the males should, if possible, be selected ; and care should 
be taken that they do not injure themselves in the cage* 
But they should have clean sand at the bottom of the 
cage to welter in, which relieves them from a species of 
small vermin with which, like other birda, they are tor- 
mented. The lark is found in all the inhabited parts of 
both continents from the Cape oi Good Hope to Siberia; 
and in the same parallels of latitude in America ; yet Vil- 
lault says, it is not found on the Gold Coast of Africa; 
nor, according to Averroes, in Andalusia, in Spain. Thif 
bird, and the wood-lark, arc the only two which sing for 
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any length of time on the wing.* The higher it soars, the 
more it strains its voice, and in descending, lowers it till 
it quite dies away. When it ascends even beyond the 
reach of our vision, its notes are distinctly heard; and 
which, being full of swells and folh, cheer the shepherd 
on the brow of the mountain, and the milk-maid in the 
vale. In a state of freedom, the lark begins its song early 
in the spring, at the dawn of the day, and continues to 
warble during all the summer and part of autumn. 
2. Alanda arbore^or wood-lark, is characterized by a white 
annular belst, or ring, encircling its heac!,which distinguishes 
it specifically from others of the same genus. This bird 
is smaller than the sky-lark, and of a shorter, thicker form ; 
the colours of the plumage are paler ; the first feather of 
the wing is shorter than the second ; the hind claw is 
very Jong, and somewhat bent. It perches on trees and 
haunts the sides of woods and copses without penetrating 
into them ; its song is said to resemble more the warble 
of the nightingale, or the whistling of the blackbird, than 
that>f the sky-lark ; its notes being less sonorous, 
though not less sweet ; and is frequently heard by night 
as well as by day, both when it flies or sits on a bough. _ It 
builds on the ground, and forms its nest on the outside 
with moss, and on the inside with bents and hairs, choos- 
ing a situation where the grass is rank and brown. It lays 
as many eggs as the sky-lark, of a dusky colour, intermix- 
ed with deep brown; but it appears not to breed so 
frequently, as its numbers are not so great; but it breeds 
earlier, 6ince its young are sometimes flown by the middle 
of March, whereas the sky-lark does not hatch before the 
month of May. This is a very tender bird ; so that it is 
in this country, next to impossible to rear the young 
taken out of the nest, though in warmer climates 
they are removed from the nest, fed like the nightingale, 
and afterwards upon panic and millet. The wood -lark 
feeds on beetles, caterpillars, and seeds ; its tongue is 
forked, its stomach muscular; and it has no craw ; but a 
gentle dilation of the lower part of the oesophagus ; and 
its caeca is very small. It lives about as long as the .sky- 
lark, that is, ten or twelve years. The males are distin- 
guished from the females by their larger size ; the crown 
of the head is also of a darker colour, and the hind nail 
longer. Its breast is more spotted, and the great wing- 
quills edged with olive, which is grey in the female. The 
wood4ark mounts pretty high, warbling its notes and ho- 
vering in the air. It flies in flocks during the winter. 
It is found in Sweden and Italy ; and probably in all the 
intervening countries; it is evim found in Siberia, as far 
as Kamtschatka, and in the island of Madeira. 

3. Alanda pratensis, or titlark, the specific characters 
of which are, that it is above greenish brown ; the outer- 
most tail-quills are externally white, and it has a white 
line on its eye-brows ; it is of an elegant shape, five inches 
and a half long; its bill is black, the back and head of a 
greenish brown, spotted with black ; the tail is dusky, the 
throat and lower part of the belly are white; the breast 
yellow, marked with oblong spots of black ; the claw on the 
hind toe is very long, and the feet yellowish. The male 
has more yellow than the female on the throat, breast, 
legs, and feet. The tit-lark is found generally in meadows 
and low marshy grounds ; and makes its nest among the 
grass, laying five or six eggs, roundish, and of a dusky co- 
Four with many small spots. While the female hatches, 
the male sits on an adjacent tree, rising at times, singing 
and clapping his wings. It feeds chiefly on worms and 
insects, which it finds in new-ploughed fields ; but it lives 
for a long time on small seeds alone. Like the wood- 
iark, it sits on trees ; but it is flushed with the least noise, 
and darts away with rapid wing. It has a remarkably fine 
note, singing in every situation ; on trees, on the ground, 
while sporting in the air, and particularly in its descent. 
Several nave affirmed that it is this bird which follows the 
cuckoo; hence the common saying, " the cuckoo and the 
titling." But whether this is the case or not, I cannot po- 
sitively say. 



• The snipe, or heather-bleat, sings, if singing it may be called, 
on the ving'fc* many hours, 



4. Alanda campestris, or meadow-lark, Is somewhat 
larger than the tit-lark, being six inches and a half in 
length. Its specific characters are — its tail-quills are 
brown ; the lower half, except the two intermediate quills 
white; the throat and breast yellow. But according to 
Willoughby, the meadow-lark differs from the other 
larks by the blackness of its bill and feet : he adds that its 
bill is slender, straight, and pointed, and the corners of iti 
mouth edged with yellow ; that it has not, like the wood- 
lark, the first quills of the wings shorter than the succeed- 
ing ; and that in the male the wings are rather darker 
than the female. This bird has a body more slender than 
the sky-lark, and is distinguishable from it by the shape 
of its tail, which resembles that of the wag-tail. It inha. 
bits heaths and waste ground; and frequently they are 
seen in numbers among the oat-stubblc m autumn. In 
spring the male perches to discover its mate ; and some- 
times he rises in the air, singing with all his force \ and 
then descends quickly to pair on the ground. When a 
person approaches the nest, the female betrays her fears by 
cries; whereas other larks, at such a juncture, are mute. 
They make their nest close on the ground ; but some- 
times iii furze, or whin-bushes; and form it of moss lined 
with straw and hair. 

5. Alanda trivialis, or small lark, is distinguished by having 
brown tail-quills, the outermost, halfwlnte,the second white 
at its wedge-like tip, with a double whitish line on the wings. 
In England they call it pippit from the l&tlnpipis, signifying 
to utter a feeble sound. This alludes to the sibilous 
notes of the bird, which in its note during winter, resem- 
bles tjiat of the grass-hopper, only a little stronger and 
shriller ; and it utters this both when perched on the 
taller branches among the bushes, and when on the wing. 
Its tones, however, are soft, harmonious, and clear. This 
little bird builds its nest in solitary places, concealed un- 
der a turf ; and its young are frequently a prey to adders. 
It lays 'five eggs, of a light grass-green colour, thinly 
sprinkled with deeper coloured specks. The grass-hopper 
lark appears in England about the middle of April, and 
great "numbers of them are caught in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, in September. 

(j. Alanda crisiah, or crested lark, is characterized by 
black tail-quills, the two outermost white at the exterior 
edge ; its head crested, and its feet'hlack ; its length is 
about six inches and three quarters, 'it lives in the mea- 
dows and fields, on the sides of ditches and the backs of 
furrows : it is often seen at the margin of water; and on 
high ways ; sometimes it is seen in the skirts of woods, 
perched on a tree ; and sometinies on the tops of houses, 
<ftc This lark, though not so common as the sky-lark, is 
found in roogjfc par/s of Europe ; in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Poland, fleqpqark, Eussia, Scotland, England, and 
Ireland ; and does not change Us abode in winter. The 
song of the maiosjs loud, and, at the same time, mellow 
and pleasant; their warbling is usually accompanied with 
a quivering of the wings. This is the only one of the 
species that may be easily instructed. In a month it learns 
many tunes, and which it can go over correctly without 
confusion, and retains nothing of its native warble; and 
in this respect it is superior to the canary. The rest of 
the spccieB being mostly natives of foreign countries, it 
is unnecessary to give their scientific characters, or names, 
It is to be hoped, that such readers of the Penny Jour- 
nal as have not turned their attention to subjects con- 
nected with Natural History, may in time acquire a pro- 
per relish for such subjects. They expand the mind, give 
us a more exalted idea of the Great Creator, and as 
they tend to subdue the evil propensities of our nature, 
must ultimately improve the character of our intelligent 
and high minded population. 

X G. 

JSallj/mcna, County Antrim* 



To extract briars or thorns, if the flesh has closed over It 
— Apply shoemaker's wax, and a poultice over that— to 
remain on for twelve hours, or till the wax draws out the 
end of the thorn. 



